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I. — Fragmentary    Nature   of    Museum    Collections   of 
Greek  Sculpture. 

A  COLLECTION  of  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  largeh^  by  chance.  The  subjects  are  various,  the 
workmanship  is  sometimes  beautiful,  sometimes  com- 
monplace :  some  figures  are  complete,  others  badly 
damaged ;  others  have  clearly  been  taken  from  the 
decoration  of  some  building  and  have  little  meaning  b}^ 
themselves.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  admire  them  all, 
but  find  it  hard  to  do  so,  for  instead  of  works  whose 
meaning  is  clear  and  which  are  as  finished  and  perfect 
as  when  they  left  the  hands  of  the  artists,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  picture  galleries,  we  seem  in 
cast  collections  to  have  a  number  of  heads,  figures,  and 
fragments  of  different  ages  and  different  styles  which 
have  drifted  together  by  accident,  and  which  mean  very 
little.  Such  is  indeed  the  case  :  most  ancient  sculpture 
which  we  possess  has  survived  through  being  buried 
accidentally,  or  through  forming  part  of  some  building. 
Of  the  many  thousands  of  masterpieces  which  existed 
in  the  ancient  world  very  few  survive,  and  most  of  the 
antique  statues  which  still  remain  are  only  Roman 
copies  of  original  Greek  works  which  are  now  lost.  These 
give  no  better  idea  of  Greek  sculpture  than  oleographs 
give  of  a  great  painting.  A  few  Greek  copies  in  marble 
have  been  found,  and  their  value  is  considerable.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  the  best  Greek  works  which  we 
still  possess  were  considered  of  no  importance  when 
they  were  made.  The  famous  statues  have  all  perished, 
and  of  the  most  famous  buildings  little  remains.  Yet 
even  minor  Greek  work  of  the  best  period  is  better  than 
any  sculpture  the  world  has  seen  before  or  since.  In 
sculpture,  no  less  than  in  Hterature  and  architecture, 
the  best  Greek  work  was  all  accomplished  between  the 
years  500-200  B.C.     After  this  time  art  declined,  and, 


although  a  considerable  amount  of  sculpture  was  pro- 
duced of  which  we  should  now  be  proud,  it  was  inspired 
by  the  work  and  style  of  the  earlier  masters.  The 
Romans  admired  Greek  art,  and  had  great  numbers  of 
copies  made.  These  copies  vary  greatly  in  merit  :  some 
are  fairl}-  good,  but  most  of  them  were  hard  and  poor, 
with  none  of  the  delicacy  and  sureness  of  touch  of  the 
old  Greek  artists.  Copies  were  generally  made  in 
marble,  for  marble  was  cheaper,  though  the  Greek 
originals  were  usually  of  bronze,  and,  as  a  marble  statue 
needs  more  support  than  a  bronze,  a  tree-ti*unk  or  other 
prop  was  often  added  to  the  copy,  which  gives  it  an  ugly 
and  artiticial  appearance.  Yeiy  few  Greek  bronzes 
exist  to-day  ;  those  which  we  possess  owe  their  preserva- 
tion in  nearly  all  cases  to  having  been  buried,  either 
through  the  overthrow  of  buildings,  or  from  being 
purposely  hidden  b}'  plunderers,  or  from  ha\'ing  fallen 
in  rivers,  or  sunk  at  sea.  Bronze  was  valuable,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  statues  were  usually 
melted  down  whenever  they  were  found.  Marble  was 
often  burned  for  lime  or  used  as  building  material,  but 
it  was  not  hunted  out  so  eagerly,  and  it  suffers  less  from 
damp.  Also  in  Roman  times  the  number  of  marble 
copies  and  minor  works  was  enormous.  These  dull 
copies,  therefore,  form  the  bulk  of  the  classical  sculpture 
in  museums.  They  are  often  of  great  historical  value, 
for  thev  show  the  proportions  which  the  different  artists 
preferred,  but  their  intrinsic  value  is  small.  Further, 
when  ancient  statues  are  discovered  they  are  usually 
more  or  less  broken.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
missing  parts  have  been  added  by  a  modern  restorer. 
This  was  nearly  always  done  forme rl\',  and  though  some 
restorations  are  probably  correct,  a  great  number  are 
certainly  wrong.  In  any  case  it  is  obviously  wrong  to 
judge  the  quahties  of  Greek  style  by  the  work  of  a  modem 
restorer.  In  the  case  of  sculpture  which  was  meant  to 
adorn  a  special  place  in  a  certain  building  (for  example, 
the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  usually  known  as  the 
"  Elgin  Marbles  "),  we  must  remember  that  it  was  meant 


to  be  seen  under  special  conditions  of  light  and  distance, 
and  depended  for  its  effect  on  its  architectural  surround- 
ings and  its  place  in  the  general  scheme.     When  torn 
from  its  setting  and  associations,   and  from   all  which 
gave  it  meaning,  and  when  seen  under  totally  different 
conditions  in  a  museum,  it  loses  much  of  its  beautv,  and 
the  better  the  work  the  more  it  was  suited  to  its  original 
position,  and  the  greater  is  its  disadvantage  when  seen 
in  fragments  at  close  quarters  in  a  hght  for  which  it 
was  not  designed.      Yet  so  good  was  the  work  and  so 
faithful  were  the  artists,  even  in  comparatively  unim- 
portant  sculpture,    that   these   architectural   fragments 
even  in  their  present  condition  are  among  the  best  works 
in  existence,  and,  although  they  were  painted,  the  artist 
ha.s  carved  them  quite  as  carefully  as  if  they  depended 
on  carving  alone,  and  in  the  case  of  the  figures  in  the 
round  from  the  pediments,  even  the  backs,  which  were 
never  meant  to  be  seen,  were  carefully  finished.     None 
the  less,  if  we  are  to  understand  them  we  must  reahse 
the  positions  for  which  they  were  originally  designed. 
When  we  see,  then,  any  work  of  classical  sculpture  we 
must  ask  (i)  Is  it  an  original  work  or  is  it  a  cop}^  ?     (2) 
Has  it  been  restored,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?     (3) 
In  the  case  of  a  cast  is  it  taken  from  a  bronze  or  a  marble 
statue  ?     In  the  case  of  a  marble  statue  is  it  a  copy  of 
a  work  in  another  material  ?     (4)  What  was  the  purpose 
of  the  artist  :  what  has  he  set  himself  to  express  ?     (5) 
Was  the  statue  meant  to  stand  alone,  or  was  it  part  of 
a  group  ?     Has  it  been   taken   from   a  building  ?     (6) 
To  what  historical  period  and  to  what  school  of  art  does 
the  work  belong  ?     To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
Greek  artistic  development  and  the  chief  themes  and 
subjects  which  formed  the  motives  of  their  sculpture. 

II. — The  Chief  Periods  of  Classical  Sculpture. 

People    are    inclined    to    imagine    that    all   works   of 
classical  art  belong  to  one  style  and  period.     The  very 


oppo-ite  is  the  fact.  Greek  sculpture  covers  the  whole 
range  of  the  sculptors'  art  from  the  most  primitive 
beginnings  to  its  final  degeneration,  and  throughout  its 
course  there  existed  side  by  side  schools  and  styles 
which  differed  from  each  other  quite  as  much  as  the 
different  schools  of  painting  in  Renaissance  and  modem 
times. 

The  history  of  Greek  artistic  development  falls  into 
five  main  periods  :  the  same  main  divisions  which  are 
observed  in  their  pohtical,  literary,  and  scientific  activity, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  for  the\^  are  the  main  divisions 
in  the  hfe  of  the  genius  of  the  nation.     These  are — 

(i)  The  Archaic  period,  600-480  B.C. 

(2)  The  "  Fifth  Century,"  480-400  B.C.,  or,  roughly, 

from  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  invasion  to  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War. 

(3)  The  Fourth  Century,  400-300  B.C.,  or,  roughly, 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  \\a.Y  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

(4)  The  Hellenistic  Age,  300-100  B.C.,  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander. 

(5)  The  (jraeco-Roman  epoch,  100  B.C. -180  a.d., 
from  the  time  of  Roman  predominance  in  the  East  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  chief  character- 
istics of  these  periods  and  of  the  different  schools  which 
worked  side  by  side  in  each  of  them. 
(I)  The  Arch-  In  the  first  period  the  art  of  Greece  was  crude  and 

primitive  in  comparison  with  the  finished  products  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  civilisations.  Yet 
from  the  first  the  Greeks  showed  their  peculiar  instinct 
as  to  what  was  appropriate  to  sculpture  and  what  its 
line  of  development  ought  to  be  ;  they  also  showed 
their  artistic  courage  and  honesty  by  refusing  to  express 
qualities  through  symboHsm  and  suggestion  in  order  to 
avoid  difficulties  of  execution.     For  example,  a  favourite 


aic  Periofh 


Assyrian  ftgure  was  a  composite  being  with  the  body 
and  limbs  of  a  ball  to  represent  physical  strength  and 
the  head  of  a  man  to  denote  intellect  ;  wings  were  added 
to  suggest  swiftness.  The  whole  figure  is  a  mass  of 
symbolism,  and  in  itself  has  neither  truth  nor  possi- 
bility. The  Greeks  refused  to  imitate  this  method. 
Instead  of  doing  so  they  endeavoured  to  represent  their 
gods  in  perfect  human  form  and  to  show  strength, 
wisdom,  speed,  and  divinit\^  in  terms  of  human  expres- 
sion. They  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  priestly  caste  or  fettered  by  any  tradi- 
tion beyond  that  of  their  own  artistic  sense.  Thus  they 
w^ere  content  with  small  beginnings,  and  worked  at 
simple  and  unpretentious  themes  until  they  had  secured 
mastery  over  their  materials.  At  the  same  time,  in 
matters  of  technique  they  learned  much  from  their 
neighbours  and  predecessors.  In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Brunn — "  They  borrowed  the  letters  of  their 
artistic  alphabet,  but  used  them  to  spell  their  own 
words." 

In  art,  as  in  everything  else,  a  great  difference  is 
noticeable  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek 
family — the  Dorian  and  Ionian  peoples. 

The  lonians,  as  we  should  expect,  were  concerned 
mostly  with  the  rendering  of  drapery  and  facial  expres- 
sion, and  usuallv  preferred  to  work  in  marble  rather 
than  in  bronze.  They  also  tended  to  rely  a  good  deal 
on  painting  their  statues  to  save  the  trouble  of  carving 
details.  This  is  known  as  "  lax  Archaic  "art.  All  Greek 
artists  painted  their  marbles  more  or  less,  but  the  best 
of  them  used  colour  as  an  additional  help  to  bring  out 
the  force  of  their  carving,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  work 
of  the  sculptor.  This  is  clear  when  we  examine  their 
carving  from  which  the  colour  has  disappeared.  The 
lonians,  especially  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
probably  made  statues  which  at  the  time  seemed  more 
effective  than  those  of  the  Dorians,  but  they  did  not 
develop  into  such  great  artists  as  those  of  the   Pelo- 


ponnesus,  because  their  work  was  not  so  thorough. 
None  the  less  the  Ionian  school,  especially  in  early 
Athens,  produced  some  very  graceful  and  beautiful 
work,  and  its  influence  is  apparent  in  the  Athenian 
triumphs  of  later  times.  Tlie  Dorians  developed  that 
athletic  sculpture  which  became  such  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  (ireek  art.  At  first  the  figures  stood 
straight  up  on  both  feet,  with  the  arms  hanging  by  the 
sides,  and  the  artists  were  content  to  master  the  forms 
of  the  body  at  rest  before  attempting  a  more  ambitious 
design.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this  Dorian  art 
progressed  "  from  the  feet  upwards."  The  face  is 
treated  with  care,  but  is  not  considered  more  important 
than  any  of  the  limbs  ;  this  athletic  school  was  concerned 
mainly  with  the  accurate  rendering  of  physical  form, 
and  to  this  careful  work  is  due  much  of  the  best  and  most 
distinctive  qualities  of  later  Greek  sculpture.  The 
chief  centre  of  this  school  was  at  Argos,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  it  had  established  a 
definite  artistic  t\-pe  and  tradition.  The  acknowledged 
master  at  that  period  was  Agalaidas  of  Argos,  and  the 
three  great  artsists  of  the  succeeding  period — Polycleitus, 
Myron,  and  Pheidias — are  said  to  have  been  trained  by 
him. 

(2)    The    5ih  jj-^g   years  which   followed   the   triumph  of  Greece 

Centurv',  B.C.  ^^       •         •  ,  ,      r    i  i  r 

over  the  Persian  invaders  saw  a  wonderiul  outburst  oi 

artistic,    intellectual,    and   material    achievement.     The 

fifth  century  B.C.  was  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece.     Of  the 

three    great    sculptors    mentioned    above,    Polycleitus 

became  the  head  of  the  Argive  school.     He  made  the 

great  statue  of  Hera  in  gold  and  ivory  for  lier  temple 

at  Argos,  but,  with  this  exception,  all  his  works  were 

bronze    statues    of    athletes.     He    had    thus    a   narrow 

range,  but  within  it  he  has  never  been  equalled.     His 

subjects  and  designs  were  simple   and  were  expressed 

in  the  simplest  style  :  his  claim  to  greatness  rested  on 

the  perfection  of  his  work,  his  unrivalled  handling  of 

the  surface,  and  the  grace  and  dignity,  combined  with 


massive  strength  and  manliness,  which  he  gave  to  the 
portraits  of  young  athletic  victors.  He  embodied  his 
system  of  proportions  in  a  famous  statue  called  Dory- 
phorus,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Canon,  or  model. 
Of  all  the  great  artists  Polycleitus  belongs  most  definitely 
to  a  particular  time  and  place.  He  gave  expression  to 
that  free,  open-air,  yet  cultivated  life  of  the  Dorian 
military  aristocracy  with  all  its  delight  in  the  bodily 
fitness  and  physical  beauty  of  young  men  and  boys 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  athletics  and  war.  Those 
who  understood  and  loved  the  Greek  city-state — some 
qualities  of  which  in  this  respect  remind  us  of  Eton  and 
Oxford — admired  the  works  of  Polycleitus  above  all 
others  ;  but  in  Roman  and  modern  times  he  has  not 
been  so  widely  popular  as  the  other  sculptors  of  Greece. 
To-day  we  can  scarcety  appreciate  him,  for  none  of  his 
own  work  survives  and  the  copies  we  possess  are  poor. 

Myron  belonged  to  the  Athenian  school,  and  was 
famous  for  his  bronze  statues  of  athletes.  He  showed 
wonderful  skill  in  designing  daring  and  difficult  poses, 
which  displayed  the  muscular  development  of  his 
figures  no  less  than  their  grace  and  agility.  His  fa^'our- 
ite  subject  was  an  athlete  at  the  height  of  his  effort  ; 
and  Myron  was  essentially  the  sculptor  of  ph3^sical 
energy  rather  than  of  intellectual  thought  or  quiet 
beauty.  Owing  to  their  custom  of  complete  nudity 
during  athletic  exercises,  the  Greeks  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  appearance  of  the  human  form  than  we 
are,  and  appreciated  its  beauty  and  meaning  better  ; 
consequently  a  pose  or  a  gesture  meant  much  more  to 
them  than  to  us.  Of  this  language  of  the  body  ]\Iyron 
was  the  acknowledged  master,  and  he  expressed  it  in 
bronze  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done.  x\t  the  same  time 
the  faces  of  his  athletes  showed  little  emotion  beyond 
concentration  of  effort,  and  he  seems  in  this  respect  to 
have  retained  some  traces  of  archaism.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  works  was  the  Disc-thrower,  of  which 
several  copies   have   survived.     ^Meanwhile,    at  Athens, 


the  old  Ionian  school,  which  preferred  draped  figures 
and  studied  facial  expression,  continued  to  develop, 
and  of  these  artists  the  most  celebrated  \\as  Calamis. 

The  greatest  and  grandest  of  all  the  Greek  sculptors, 
however,  was  Pheidias.  He  was  an  Athenian,  and 
Pericles  entnisted  him  with  the  general  supervision  of 
all  the  great  public  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
which  were  made  in  Athens  during  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  which  have  been  its  glory  for  all 
time.  But  the  art  of  Pheidias  belonged  not  to  Athens 
onh',  but  to  all  Greece.  The  period  in  which  he  li\Td 
marked  the  zenith  of  Greek  civilisation,  and  his  art 
showed  its  noblest  qualities  in  their  most  majestic  and 
gracious  form.  His  greatest  work  was  the  colossal 
Zeus  of  gold  and  ivory  at  Olvmpia,  the  most  wonderful 
statue  ever  made  by  man. 

Scarcely  less  famous  was  his  statue  of  Athene 
Parthenos,  also  of  gold  and  i\ory,  for  her  new  temple 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Many  other  works  of  his 
are  recorded,  especialh'  a  bronze  statue  of  Athene  the 
^^'arrior  Goddess  of  the  city,  but  all  have  perished,  and 
we  can  judge  his  style  at  first  hand  only  by  what 
little  is  reflected  of  it  by  the  sculptures  from  the  Par- 
thenon, which  were  indeed  designed  by  him,  but  were 
carved  by  lesser  artists.  Of  his  many  pupils  the  most 
famous  was  Alcamenes. 

The  art  of  Greece  at  this  period  is  distinguished  by 
a  grand  simplicity  and  nobility  of  design,  perfect  taste, 
and  masterv  of  execution.  The  elegance  of  the  Ionian 
school,  the  careful  study  of  physical  forms  by  the 
Dorians,  and  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Athenians 
were  all  summed  up  and  carried  to  their  climax  by  the 
artists  of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  of  whom  Pheidias  was  the 
chief. 

In  all  schools  of  Greek  art  at  this  period  we  see  the 
desire  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  type  and  to 
make    that  type    ideal.     Yet    this    is   effected    without 


sacrificing  individuality.  At  the  present  time  we  tend 
to  regard  ideals  with  suspicion  and  to  think  they  imply 
something  unpractical ;  in  art,  no  less  than  in  other 
branches  of  life,  we  see  a  strenuous  and  fussy  individ- 
ualism. Yet  to  the  Greeks  the  ideal  meant  nature  at 
its  best,  and  they  did  not  despair  of  attaining  it. 
(3)    The    4th  The  fourth  century  B.C.  was  by  no  means  a  period 

Century,  B.C.  ^^  ^^.^-g^^^  decline  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  m  many  ways 
a  period  of  artistic  progress.     The  ideals  were  different 
from  those  of  the  preceding  age,  and  reflect  the  changes 
which  passed  over   all  branches  of   Greek  life   at   the 
time.     The   most   striking   difference   is   the   increasing 
insistence    on    individuahty    and    the     portrayal     of    a 
passing    mood    rather    than    the     general     underiymg 
character  :  the  statues  of  even  the  greater  Gods  became 
more  Uke   those  of  men.     It  is  often  said  that  while 
Pheidias  showed  the  human  form  in  its  divine  aspect, 
Praxiteles   represented   the   human   aspect   of   divinity. 
Such  generalisations  are  rather  dangerous,  though  they 
embody  a  certain  truth.       It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
best  works  of  the  fourth  century  showed  a  lofty  idealism, 
though  the  subjects  were  less  severe.     Praxiteles  was 
the   great   Athenian   master  of   this   epoch.     His   chief 
works   were   of   marble.     The    most    famous   were    the 
statue  of  Aphrodite  at  Cnidus  about  to  enter  the  sea 
(the   first   great   statue   in   which   she   was   represented 
nude),  the  Eros  of  Thespiae,  and  a  Satyr.     Copies  of 
these  survive.     We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  possessing 
one  statue  from  his  own  hand  in  good  preservation— 
the  famous  Hermes  at  Olympia.     Although  it  was  one 
of  his  minor  works,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  statue  in  the 
w^orld  at  present.     The  figure  is  the  very  apotheosis  of 
Athenian  youth— not  a  special  study  of  an  athlete,  a 
warrior,  or  a  thinker,  but  the  idealised  citizen  of  Athens, 
who  combined  the  qualities  of  all  three  in  perfect  grace 
and  harmony.     The  later  imitators  of  Praxiteles  pro- 
duced w^orks  in  which  grace  degenerated    into   softness 
and  sentiment,  but  in  his  own  hands  Greek  art  main- 
tained its  high  ideal. 
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The  other  great  master  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  was  Scopas. 

Passion,  intensity  of  mood,  and  violent  action 
were  his  favourite  themes.  He  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  any  one  school  except  his  owti. 
His  influence  on  his  successors  was  very  great,  and  is 
seen  especially  in  the  later  schools  of  Rhodes  and 
Pergamos.  Of  his  actual  statues  nothing  remains,  but 
some  fragments  of  the  pediment  groups  made  under 
his  directions  for  the  temple  at  Tegea  form  the  best 
evidence  we  possess  of  his  art,  though  some  fragments 
from  the  Mausoleum  may  have  been  carved  by  him. 
The  figures  are  \'ery  powerful  and  muscular,  and  the 
faces  show  a  singular  intensity  of  expression. 

Lvsippus,  the  last  of  the  great  masters  of  Greek 
sculpture,  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  con  tempo  rar}^  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  whom  he  became  Court  sculptor.  Lysippus 
belonged  to  the  Argive  school,  and  worked  entirely  in 
bronze.  A  very  fine  contemporary  copy  in  marble  of 
a  group  of  bronze  statues  made  by  him  has  recently 
been  discovered  at  Delphi,  the  best  preserved  of  which 
is  the  athlete  Agias.  Lysippus  modified  the  canon  of 
proportions  which  had  been  adopted  by  Polycleitus, 
and  made  the  limbs  longer,  the  body  less  square,  and 
the  head  smaller  in  proportion,  thus  giving  his  figures 
a  greater  appearance  of  litheness  and  agility.  They 
were  still,  however,  very  robust. 

(4)       The  In  the  third  century  the  centre  of  artistic  activity, 

A^e^^^^  '^  ^  of  political  power,  shifts  from  (ireece  to  the  Greek 
kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Islands. 
The  lightness  of  proportion  was  carried  further,  and  the 
famous  statue  called  the  Apoxyomcrms  in  the  form  in 
which  we  possess  it  belongs  to  this  period,  and  not,  as 
was  formerly  thought,  to  the  time  of  Lysippus.  The 
science  of  anatomy  began  to  be  studied,  and  its  influence 
is   apparent   in    the   Fighting  \\'arrior  of   Agasias.     In 


actual  technique  the  Greek  artists  of  this  period  excelled 
even  their  predecessors,  but  their  artistic  instinct  was 
not  so  true  and  their  motives  were  often  less  ideal. 
Statues  tend  to  become  less  self-sufhf:ing  and  to  pre- 
suppose a  spectator  or  some  other  outside  inffuence. 
None  the  less  some  very  beautiful  works  were  made, 
among  which  were  the  Nike  of  Samothrace.  and  pro- 
bably the  \'enus  de  lAIilo  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 
A  great  feature  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  was 
the  development  of  portraiture,  some  grand  ex- 
amples of  which  stiU  remain,  though  mostly  m  copies. 
The  Island  of  Rhodes,  which  at  this  time  was  a  powerful 
state,  possessed  a  flourishing  school  of  sculpture,  though 
it  tended  to  represent  rather  pictorial  themes.  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  the  schools  of  sculpture 
in  the  third  century  was  that  of  Pergamos. 

The  successful  rule  and  the  glorious  victories  of 
the  Pergamene  kings,  especially  Attalus  L  and  Eumenes 
IL,  over  the  hordes  of  fierce  Gauls  who  had  swept  into 
Asia  Minor,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Greek  spirit  and 
a  new  motive  to  Greek  art.  The  Dying  Gaul  (formerly 
known  as  the  Dying  Gladiator)  is  the  most  famous  ex- 
ample of  the  ideal  representation  of  barbarian  types, 
but  the  chief  monument  of  Pergamene  art,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  Hellenistic  Age,  was  the  Great  Altar  of  Pergamos, 
round  which  ran  a  huge  relief  showing  the  Battle  of  the 
Gods  and  Giants.  This  is  referred  to  by  St.  John 
(Rev.  ii.  12-13)  as  the  place  "  where  Satan's  seat  is." 
Violence,  passion,  and  physical  strength  here  reach 
their  utmost  development  of  expression,  and  the  com- 
plexity and  terror  of  the  whole  design  is  increased  by 
the  winged  beings,  monsters,  and  writhing  serpents 
with  which  it  is  interwoven.  The  sculptural  restraint 
of  the  eariier  masters  has  been  discarded,  but  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  the  Great  Altar  are  very  striking, 
and  Pergamene  art  was  at  least  full  of  vitaUty.  The  well- 
known  group  of  Laocoon  and  hissons,byRhodian  artists, 
belongs  to  the  same  period,  and  shows  similarity  of  style. 
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During  the  second  century  B.C.  Greek  artists  still  retained 
much  of  their  technical  skill,  but  lacked  creative  power. 
Their  works  can  scarcely-  be  grouped  into  schools.  Art 
had  become  complacent,  cosmopolitan,  and  eclectic, 
and  each  sculptor  chose  what  pleased  him  from  the 
mannerisms  and  designs  of  his  predecessors.  After 
about  100  B.C.  the  peculiar  skill  of  handling  the  surface, 
in  which  the  Greeks  excelled,  was  lost,  and  has  never 
been    regained. 

^^^  Io-Kom!i''n  ^^^  greater  number  of  statues  in  modern  museums 

Epoch.  belong  to  the  Graeco-Roman  period.  Some  are  actual 
copies  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  Greece,  and 
some  are  original  compositions  founded  on  the  earlier 
styles.  They  vary  greatly  in  merit,  but  they  are  mostly 
poor.  It  is  very  seldom  that  even  the  best  of  them  can 
pass  for  moderately  good  Greek  work  of  the  great  period. 
The  Roman  Age  has,  however,  left  us  some  very  fine 
portraits.  The  statue  of  Augustus  from  Prima  Porta 
is  a  splendid  work  of  art.  Under  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
sculpture  was  encouraged,  and  some  statues  of  Antinous 
arc  graceful.  But  the  true  Greek  spirit  had  passed 
away,  and,  with  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Antonines,  the 
history  of  classical  sculpture  comes  to  an  end. 

III.— The  Chief  Subjects  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

The  chief  subjects  of  Greek  sculpture  fall  under 
four  main  headings,  (i)  Statues  of  the  Gods  for  the 
great  temples  or  for  local  shrines.  Among  these  were 
found  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Greek  art,  such  as 
the  colossal  gold  and  ivory  Zeus  of  Olympia,  Hera  of 
Argos,  and  Athene  Parthenos,  or  the  marble  Eros  of 
Thespiae    and   Aphrodite   of   Cnidus. 

(2)  Dedications,  or  statues  erected  in  honour  of  a 
divinity.  These  might  be  statues  of  the  God,  portraits  of 
the  worshipper,  or  merely  conventional  figures  set  up  as  a 
sort  of  sacrifice.  The  statues  of  athletic  victors  were  more 
in  the  nature  of  dedications  than  personal  portraits.  The 
primary  aim  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much 
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to  produce  an  exact  likeness  of  an  individual  as  to  show 
the  idealised  form  of  the  physical  type  to  which  the 
individual  belonged.  The  great  athletic  contests  of 
Greece  were  religious  festivals,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
victors  were  set  up  in  the  temple  precincts,  much  as 
graveyards  surround  modern  churches.  But  the  Greek 
spirit  was  to  dedicate  the  best  of  their  life  rather  than 
their  death  to  the  honour  of  their  Gods  :  the  cemeteries 
were  usually  on  the  outskirts  of  their  cities.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  athletic  statues  on  Greek  art  was  pro- 
found. Most  nations  have  made  images  of  their  Gods 
and  portraits  of  their  rulers,  but  only  the  Greeks  have 
idealised  their  athletic  victors,  and  to  this  practice  is 
due  much  that  gives  Greek  sculpture  its  inimitable 
qualities. 

(3)  Portraits.  In  portraiture,  as  in  sculpture 
generally,  the  Greek  artists  of  the  great  period  aimed 
at  representing  the  permanent  essential  qualities  rather 
than  secondary  or  accidental  peculiarities.  The  ten- 
dency towards  individuahsm  in  the  later  stages  of  Greek 
art  is,  how^ever,  noticeable  in  the  portraits.  A  large 
number  still  exist,  many  of  them  of  very  fine  work. 
The  identity  of  most  of  them  is  doubtful,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  most  interesting  and  important 
branch  of  study. 

(4)  Commemorative  monuments.  These  include 
memorials  of  victories,  such  as  the  Nike  of  Paeonius 
at  Olympia,  the  Nike  of  Samothrace,  and  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  in  Athens.  The  Mausoleum, 
or  tomb  of  Mausoleus,  was  one  of  the  seven  vvondcrs 
of  the  world.  The  long  and  very  beautiful  series  of 
grave-reliefs  forms  a  notable  feature  in  this  branch  of 
art. 

(5)  Architectural  sculpture.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  minor  character  of  architectural 
sculpture,  which  owes  its  present  importance  to  the  fact 
that  it  happens  to  have  survived  w^hile  the  masterpieces 
within  the  temples  have  perished.     Even  the  magnificent 
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sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  in  no  \va\'  correspond  to 
^lichael  x\ngelo's  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The 
work  of  Pheidias  himself  was  devoted  to  the  statue  of 
Athene — not  to  the  external  embellishment  of  her 
shrine.  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  other  hand,  lavished  his 
genius  on  the  frescoes,  because  he  was  not  required  to 
make  an  image  for  worship.  Yet  the  Greek  sculptors, 
architects,  and  painters  worked  together  in  such  har- 
mony to  execute  one  great  design  that  the  architectural 
sculpture  gives  us  valuable  evidence  for  the  ideal  of 
the  master  mind.  Architectural  sculpture  generally 
belongs  to  one  of  three  divisions — pediments,  metopes, 
frieze.  Of  these  the  pediments  are  the  most  important 
and  most  nearly  approach  sculpture  in  the  round.  The 
metopes  are  found  in  temples  of  the  Doric  Order,  and 
were  used  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  which 
represented  the  ends  of  the  beams  which  supported  the 
roof.  They  were  thus  in  the  nature  of  panels,  and,  when 
sculptured,  they  usually  contained  two  figures  in  high 
relief.  The  design  was  thus  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
groups.  The  Battle  of  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  and 
the  Labours  of  Heracles  were  favourite  subjects.  The 
frieze  is  found  in  the  Ionic  Order,  and  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  decoration,  usually  in  low  relief,  nmning 
along  the  top  of  the  wall  or  above  the  pillars.  The 
Parthenon  was  a  blend  of  both  orders,  and  so  possessed 
pediments,  metopes,  and  frieze.  Acroteria,  or  figures 
on  the  gable  ends,  were  sometimes  added. 

Sculpture,  then,  was  to  the  (Greeks  a  natural  mode 
of  expression,  and  their  statues  were  designed  for  some 
definite  purpose.  This  purpose  was  nearly  always 
public,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  tombs  or  athletic 
victors,  they  seem  to  be  of  a  private  nature.  It  is  only 
in  later  and  especially  Roman  times  that  artists  made 
statues  without  any  ulterior  aim,  and  that  private  art 
galleries  were  formed.  To-day  when  a  statue  is  finished 
no  one  seems  to  know  quite  what  to  do  with  it,  unless 
it  is  a  portrait  or  part  of  a  building.  It  is  usually  bought 
by  a  private  collector  ;  if  it  is  put  in  a  museum,  the 
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public  regards  it  as  a  curio  and  passes  on  to  view  the 
stuffed  crocodile,  which  it  much  prefers.  This  is  largely 
because  of  the  detached  and  artificial  atmosphere  b}^ 
which  sculpture  is  now  surrounded.  If  good  Greek 
work  were  selected  and  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  pubHc  would  enjoy  it  as  much  as  it  enjoys  the  works 
of  great  painters. 

IV.— The  Use  of  Colour. 

The  custom  of  leaving  marble  statues  plain  white 
dates  from  the  Renaissance.  Such  works  would  have 
seemed  unfinished  to  a  Greek.  Colour  was  freely 
applied  to  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  the  Doric 
Order,  the  outlines  of  w^hich  are  severe  and  simple,  was 
more  gorgeous  than  the  Ionic  through  the  brilliance  of 
the  colouring.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  this 
architectural  colour  would  seem  rather  crude  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  in  painting  we  have  excelled  the 
Greeks.  In  sculpture  different  degrees  of  colouring 
were  observed  according  to  the  subject.  Reliefs,  such 
as  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  were  freely  painted,  and 
accessories,  such  as  bridles  and  weapons,  were  added 
in  bronze.  The  best  example  of  such  colouring  is  the 
sarcophagus,  found  at  Sidon,  representing  Alexander 
the  Great  in  battle  and  hunting  scenes.  The  colour  is 
so  applied  that  the  fine  texture  of  the  marble  is  not 
hidden,  but  emphasised,  and  the  animation  of  the  scene 
is  wonderful.  Yet  this  is  a  minor  work  of  a  late  period. 
Pedimental  figures  were  less  fully  painted  ;  hair,  eyes, 
weapons,  and  drapery  were  coloured  and  the  bodies 
sometimes  tinted,  but  the  chief  effect  was  left  to  the 
marble,  which  was  shown  up  by  the  red  background. 
Single  statues  were  more  sparingly  but  very  carefully 
painted.  The  hair  was  painted  or  gilded,  and  the  eyes 
and  lips  and  accessories  coloured.  Praxiteles  would 
allow  no  one  but  Nicias  to  paint  the  eyes  of  his  statues, 
so  careful  was  he  of  the  colouring.  Yet  the  Hermes 
shows  that  he  left  nothing  to  the  painter  which  could  be 
expressed   by   carving.     Colour  only  supplemented  and 


emphasised  the  work  of  the  sculptor.  In  bronze 
statues  the  eyes  were  usually  inserted  in  paste  or 
coloured  bone.  But  the  richest  colouring  of  all  was  seen 
in  the  huge  temple  statues  of  gold  and  ivory.  We  can 
only  dimly  imagine  the  appearance  of  these  marvellous 
works  in  shrines  whose  size  and  lighting  were  specially 
designed  to  enhance  the  effect.  The  splendour  of  the 
materials,  the  jewelled  eyes,  the  majest}-  of  the  design, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  execution  were  indescribable. 
The  detailed  descriptions  by  Pausanias  and  others  give 
us  the  measurements  and  the  decorative  motives,  but 
words  could  not  express  their  aspect.  We  only  know 
that  they  filled  the  spectator  with  awe  and  reverence, 
and  added  a  new  force  to  religion.  Yet  the  statues 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  been  worshipped, 
except  perhaps  by  the  common  people  ;  they  were 
regarded  as  emblems  of  the  Great  Gods.  Colour,  there- 
fore, was  essential  to  Greek  sculpture  as  it  has  been  to 
the  art  of  nearly  all  the  world,  except  in  the  academic 
sculpture  of  Europe  since  the  Renaissance,  which  is 
uncoloured  partly  as  a  result  of  Puritanism,  partly 
through  a  slavish  imitation  of  antique  marbles  from 
w^hich  the  original  colour  has  disappeared.  This  has 
caused  sculpture  to  lose  much  of  its  life  and  to  give  it 
an  air  of  artificialitv. 


V. — Sculpture  the  Natural  Expression  of  the  Greek 

Mind. 

It  is  clear  even  from  this  short  and  sketchy  outline 
that  Greek  sculpture  is  a  complete  subject,  and  includes 
all  phases  of  the  art.  The  Greeks,  however,  possessed 
certain  qualities  which  are  shown  by  all  their  great 
artists,  and  which  mark  them  off  from  those  of  all  other 
nations  and  ages. 

The  Greek  mind  was  essentially  statuesque,  and 
this  mental  attitude  is  apparent  in  their  philosophy 
and  pohtics  no  less  than  in  their  art.     Politically  and 


geographically  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small, 
independent,  and  usually  hostile  city-states,  each  of 
which  lived  an  intensely  individual  hfe  :  the  aim  of 
each  city  was  to  make  itself  as  beautiful  outwardly  and 
as  self-supporting  inwardly  as  possible.  Though  often 
at  war  with  its  neighbours,  it  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  intention  of  conquering  and  ruling  them  per- 
manently. Smaller  cities  were  occasionally  destroyed, 
but  the  chief  Greek  cities  preserved  their  individuality 
and  mutual  independence  until  they  were  overcome  by 
Persia,  Macedon,  or  Rome.  Even  then,  though  under 
foreign  rulers,  they  maintained  their  civic  life  and 
traditions,  and  often  increased  in  material  prosperity. 
In  Greece  the  city,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  pohtical 
unit,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  great  empires  of  the 
East  or  of  Rome.  In  their  philosophy  this  individual- 
istic, yet  ideal,  tendency  is  equally  striking.  The  Greek 
philosophic  ideal  was  for  a  man  to  realise  the  highest 
possibihties  of  his  nature  symmetrically  and  completely. 
To  attain  this  end  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  move  in 
the  society  of  his  equals,  while  his  menial  work  was 
done  by  slaves.  The  Greek  theory  of  life  seems  social 
in  spirit,  because  it  was  modified  by  the  historical  fact 
that  the  life  of  a  Greek  city-state  was  so  pubhc  and 
corporate  that  the  philosophers  had  to  adapt  their 
fives  and  theories  of  life  to  their  actual  surroundings, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  individual  in  essence.  In  the 
pages  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  upright  conduct  and  con- 
sideration for  others  are  regarded  as  enforced,  not  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  a  higher  power,  but  by  a  sense  of 
noblesse  oblige  :  they  are  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  the  individual. 

To  such  a  people  sculpture  appealed  with  peculiar 
force,  and  their  manner  of  hfe  helped  to  develop  the  art 
to  the  height  to  which  they  brought  it.  Their  love  of 
athletics  and  the  hot  climate  of  the  country  in  summer, 
which  encouraged  complete  nudity  during  athletic 
exercises  (which  women  were  not  allowed    to    watch), 
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supplied  the  artist  with  unUmited  models  of  the  best 
type  which  the  nation  could  produce.  It  was  considered 
an  honour  to  be  a  model.  At  the  same  time  the  pubUc 
was  unconsciously  familiarised  with  a  high  ideal  of 
physical  beauty  in  action  and  in  repose.  Modem 
artists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  handicapped  by  having 
to  work  from  professional  models,  and  not  from  our 
best  amateur  athletes,  while  the  general  public  has 
little  perception  of  the  beauty  of  bodih'  form  and  line. 
Combined  with  this  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  Greeks 
possessed  a  wonderful  artistic  taste  which  made  them 
reject  all  that  was  unsuitable  for  sculpture.  The  same 
instinct  also  caused  them  to  select  the  mateiial,  whether 
bronze,  marble,  or  even  gold  and  ivory,  which  was  best 
suited  lor  each  design.  Above  all,  they  had  a  horror 
of  extremes :  to  all  their  work  and  thought  they  set  cer- 
tain limits,  and  within  those  hmits  strove  for  perfection. 
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BOOKS  RECOMMENDED. 

Among  the  many  books  which  have  been  written  on  Greek 
sculpture,  the  foHowing  are  reconmiended  as  being  the  clearest, 
the  most  complete,  and  the  best  illustrated  : — 

A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art,  b\'  Prof.  Percy  Gardner. 

Greek  Sculpture,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner. 

Six  Greek  Sculptors,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner. 

The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  (a 
complete  account  of  the  "  Elgin  Marbles  "  and  their 
place  and  purpose). 

Ancient  Athens,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner  (a  description  of 
ancient  Athens  and  of  the  monuments  which  remain). 

Sculptural  Tombs  of  Hellas,  by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner. 

One  Hundred  ^Masterpieces  of  Sculpture,  by  G.  F.  Hill  (one 
hundred  fine  illustrations  of  the  best  classical,  mediaeval, 
and  Renaissance  sculpture,  with  an  introduction  and  a 
description  of  each  work). 

Greek  Buildings  in  the  British  Museum,  by  W.  R.  Lethaby. 
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